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EMMONS 


Loom News 


Harness cuts repair and renewal costs Multiplied Air Space, up to 65% if you require it—Super- 
Smoothness of Dents and Built-In Accuracy that gives freedom 
ire reedyv cloth mLguip a section with these Advanced Reeds 


and ths difference ir) rformances 


This is the harness, Chafeless Cord, that is cutting repair and 
renewal costs to a minimum in mills both north and south. Here 
is what a inill superintendent wrote about the Performance of 
these improved harnesses with the Warp-Savinge Finish 


) “We ran 500 sets day and night for two full vears and did not 
lose a single set—an exceptionally good record There were 
7 practically no repairs. The smoothness of this harness and its 


freedom from chafing of the warp have been an important factor 
in continuous production.’ 


Loom stoppage due to warp breaks can be signally diminished 
by the Super-Smoothness of Chafeless Cord Harness 


See the smoothness of this EMMONS 
STEEL HEDDLE magnified 3 times 


it takes sixty (60) separate polishing operations to bring th: 
inside of the eye of the Emmons CHAFELESS Steel Heddle to 
this glass-like Super-Smooth Finish. But this smoothness means 


| let iT} produ tion iT) reduwuys tion oT warp aks sp ‘ ially Try 


these E-emmons Steel Heddles and see what an advance they are 


With Smoothness you can actually SEE 


Here’s the 
Also a complete line of 


REED for BETTER WEAVING Non-Slip Mail Eye Harness, All-Metal Reeds, All-Metal Block 
and Leice heeds, harness Wardwell Loop and Doll 
fret-erade cloth Pickers, Slasher and Striking Combs, Jacquard Heddles, Mend- 


ro every mill seekine ways to wet more 


fewer rejects and seconds due to reed marks. and increased ing Eves and Twin Wire Heddles and Heddle Frames —in 


tive advantages order it from Emmons Ioom Harness (Con pans 


| Vardage per loom, Emmons Pitch Band Reed offers these posi- fact, almost ANYTHING in the way of Loom Equipment. Just 
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Matthews Predicts Defeat Of 


Process Taxes 


[The opinion herewith on processing and floor taxes 
was written by William J. Matthews, counsel for a num- 
ber of trade assoctations in the textile industries. | 


Certainty is an essential in all business transactions. 
Uncertainties, in some instances, have been created by 
demands based upon inaccurate views, practical and 
legal, of rights and liabilities relating to processing and 
floor stock taxes, and more particularly because of the 
court decisions declaring those taxes invalid—unconstitu- 
tional. In order to avoid further confusion and avoid 
possible irreparable loss, business commitments can be 
made, not only as regards past transactions, but as to 
the future, only on the assumption that these decisions of 
the lower courts (including the one in the Hoosac case); 
nullifying these tax laws, will be affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court late this year or early next year. 
In my judgment, these laws will be hel dinvalid. At 
least that is highly probable, and warrants this assump- 
tion and the making of commitments accordingly; other- 
wise one may be without redress. 

The rights and liabilities in these matters may be 
divided into two classes: First, those growing out of acts 
done directly under an invalid law. Second, those relat- 
ing to contracts, between private parties, dealing with 
goods subject to the taxes. 

On CLAIMING REFUNDS 


The first class includes only those who, assuming the 
law to be valid, paid the taxes direct to the Government. 
A claim for refund from the Government can be made 
only by the party who made the payment. The Govern- 
ment can be sued only with its consent, or it could refuse 
to appropriate money to pay a claim which had been 
established. Congress can pass a valid law, qualified to 
the extent of permitting a claim for refund of tax money 
paid under an invalid law only where the claimant has 
not been reimbursed for the tax. In the absence of such 
a special law it would be collateral and immaterial 
whether the taxpayer had otherwise protected himself to 
the extent of the tax. The pending amendments to the 
AAA bar claims for refunds unless it be established that 
the claimant has not passed on the tax, or that he has 
repaid it to the party from whom he might have collected 
it. Also, courts, where such suits are pending or may be 
brought, are prohibited from entering any judgment or 
decree allowing such refund, unless those facts be shown. 

These amendments are now pending in Congress and if 


approved will govern all such claims. The theory being 
to prevent unjust enrichment by refunding to one who has 
not absorbed or repaid the tax to the party from whom 
he might have collected it. Those amendments do not 


attempt the impossible of endeavoring to further provide 


that the intermediate distributor shall apportion the re- 
funded money to all of his buyers, and thus finally re- 
imburse the ultimate buyer and consumer of bread, etc. 
However, carried to its logical conclusion, the principle 
of unjust enrichment would require just that. Copies of 
these proposed amendments are annexed to this state- 
ment, and apply to both processing and floor stock taxes. 

In the second class of cases mentioned, the rights and 
liabilities of the parties involved are determined by the 
terms of the contract covering the sale, and the law ap- 
plicable to that contract. These again divide into two: 
First, where the contract (written or oral) expressly, or 
by necessary implication, provides that the buyer shall 
pay the seller the amount of the tax, in addition to the 
price of the goods. Second, where the tax is not itemized 
separately and the seller might take the tax into consid- 
eration, just as he might any other cost item, as labor 
costs increased by NIRA. The seller’s prices might have 
been increased, and the percentage increase might equal 
or approximate the amount of the tax or increased labor 
costs, but it would not follow, with that certainty re- 
quired by the law of damages, that the increase in prices 
was for the specific purpose of recovering or passing on 
the tax. | 

The price increase might have been made because the 
prices were abnormally low and for many other reasons. 
The burden is always on the claimant to prove that he 
paid the tax in addition to the price asked for the goods. 
In any case, the claimant would have to show that it was 
the intention of the parties when the goods were bought 
that the money should be refunded if the tax law were 
terminated, or declared invalid, and the moneys paid to 
the Government were refunded to the seller. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act does not provide that the first 
processor, or anyone who paid a processing or floor tax, 
must pass on the tax, nor does the act prevent such per- 
son from so doing, by a voluntary agreement with a pur- 
chaser of the goods. The act left all subsequent trans- 
actions and sales to be governed by the agreements be- 
tween sellers and buyers. 

A statute subsequently declared invalid is treated as 
never having had any existence, Tax money paid under 


| 
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an invalid law may be recovered back from the Govern- 
ment by the party who paid it, the real party in interest, 
unless that right of recovery is limited by law as above 
mentioned. But the nullifying of that law does not con- 
trol nor affect the rights and liabilities of parties to pri- 
vate contracts for the sale of goods. Their obligations 
are determined by their contracts. A mere agreement for 
the buyer to pay the seller the tax, without an expressed 
understanding for refund in case the tax law be termi- 
nated or invalidated is not enough to sustain an action 
for such refund. 


For these and also many obvious equitable reasons 
sellers cannot be asked reasonably to make refunds to 
any buyers. Even if the seller might have collected the 
tax as a separate and specific item in addition to the 
stated price, before he would have any standing in court 
in an action to collect from the Government under these 
proposed amendments he would have to repay the money 
to his buyer, with no practical way of having the money 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, or his being reim- 
burse dfor the possible substantial expenses for collecting 
from the Government .or being insured that Congress 
would make the necessary appropriation to pay the claim 
if and when established. 


CURRENT AND FutTuRE CONTRACTS 


Again certainty and simplicity in contracts for the sale 
of merchandise stimulate buying and preclude controver- 
This is especially true when dealing with laws 
pending which may or may not be passed in the form 
proposed, and which, if passed, may be declared invalid. 


Clearly, like any cost item, such taxes should be in- 
cluded in the cost of the goods and reflected in the sale 
price. In the aggregate such taxes when paid by a few 
processors or primary sellers become unduly burdensome, 
but when uniformly distributed among large numbers as 
a part of the cost and sale price no one is unduly bur- 
dened. There should be uniformity in policy by all han- 
dling goods subject to these taxes. 

As regards the method of including the tax in the price 
of the goods the following may be stated: Assuming the 
tax as applied to the various units of the goods can be 
definitely ascertained, price lists can be issued and prices 
quoted which would include the tax. If competitive or 
other conditions prevented the party who had to pay the 
tax from including it in his prices, but could collect the 
tax by separately itemizing it, then an appropriate clause 
should be used. 

Since the proposed amendments to the act have not 
been approved, definite commitments should be deferred 
until all members of the industry can confer, with the 
view o festablishing a uniform policy in the interest of all 
concerned. 

Particularly in cases involving cotton goods policies 
should be considered which would be reconcilable with 
those now being considered by the cotton textile industry 
but not yet formulated. 

In substance, a protective clause, reconcilable with that 
being considered by the cotton textile industry should 
provide for the following: 

‘‘An increase or decrease in the price on the undeliver- 
ed portions covered by the contract will be made if such 
tax should be increased, decreased, terminated or invali- 
dated, and the account of the customer will be charged 
or credited accordingly for the amount of the tax which 
had not been paid, or which, if paid, had actually been 
refunded to the seller on deliveries made within a desig- 
nated period prior to the final termination or invalidation 
of the act covering the particular tax. Such credit would 
be made only in case the customer could not obtain any 
refund for the tax in question. From any such credit for 
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refund there would be deducted the actual expenses in- 
curred by the seller for obtaining any such refund.” 


Requests have been made to show separately on the 
invoice the amount of the tax and the cash discount is 
deducted from the total purchase price plus the tax. 
Where that is done, without any agreement or clause de- 
fining the intention of the parties, there is no contractual 
obligation on the part of the seller to refund to the cus- 
tomer if the law is invalidated, and the seller should ob- 
tain a refund from any source. However, separately item- 
izing the amount of the tax will enable the customer to 
prove that he paid the tax in addition to the purchase 
price, and may be followed by a claim for a refund if the 
law be invalidated. A definite contract would prevent a 
possible controversy. But an agreement to refund upon 
the happening of a contingency should be mutual. If it 
be agreed to refund to a customer, it should not be done 
if the customer has passed on the tax. 


Furthermore, a seller who obligates himself, either ex- 
pressly or impliedly, to refund to a customer may fall be- 
tween two stools. He would first have to be guaranteed 
that the party from whom he purchased the goods would 
make a similar refund to him under similar circumstances. 
If the seller should be the party who paid the tax to the 
Government, he cannot obtain, in advance, a guaranty of 
a refund. 


Proposep AMENDMENT TO THE AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT, RE ProcEessSING TAXES 


“Section 25, Subsection (a) of Section 16 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act ,as amended, is amended by 
Striking out subdivision (2) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(2) Whenever the processing tax is wholly termi- 
nated, (A) there shall be refunded or credited in the case 
of a person holding such stocks with respect to which a 
tax under this title has been paid, or (B) there shall be 
credited or abated in the case of a person holding such 
stocks with respect to which a tax under this title is pay- 
able, where such person is the processor liable for the 
payment of such tax, or (C) there shall be refunded or 
credited (but not before the tax has been paid) in the 
case of a person holding such stocks with respect to 
which a tax under this title is payable, where such person 
is not the processor liable for the payment of such tax, a 
sum in an amount equivalent to the processing tax which 
would have been payable with respect to the commodity 
from which processed if the processing had occurred on 
such date; Provided, that in the case of any commodity 
with respect to which there was any increase, effective 
prior to June 1, 1934, in the rate of the processing tax, no 
such refund, credit, or abatement, shall be in an amount 
which exceeds the equivalent of the initial rate of the 
processing tax in effect with respect to such commodity.” 

“Section 32.—The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended by adding after Section 20 the following new 
section: 

“Section 21 (a).—No suit, action, or proceeding (in- 
cluding probate, administration, receivership and bank- 
ruptcy proceedings) shal be brought or maintained in any 
court if such suit, action, or proceeding is for the purpose 
or has the effect (1) of preventing or restraining the as- 
sessment or collection of any tax imposed or the amount 
of any penalty or interest accrued under this title on or 
after the date of the adoption of this amendment, or (2) 
of obtaining a declaratory judgment under the Federal 
Declaratory Judgments Act in connection with any such 
tax or such amount of any such interest or penalty. In 
probate, administration, receivership, bankruptcy, or 
other similar proceedings, the claim of the United States 
for any such tax or such amount of any such interest or 
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penalty, in the amount assessed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, shall be allowed and ordered to be 
paid, but the right to claim the refund or credit thereof 
and to maintain such clai mpursuant to the applicable 
provisions of law, including subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, may be reserved in the court’s order.” 

“Section 21 (d).—No recovery, recoupment, set-off, 
refund, or credit shall be made or allowed of, nor shall 
any counter claim be allowed for any amount of any tax. 
penalty, or interest which accrued before, on, or after the 
date of the adoption of this amendment under this title 
(including any overpayment of such tax), unless the 
claimant establishes to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, or in the case of a judicial 
proceedin gestablishes in such proceeding (1) that he has 
not included such amount in the price of the article with 
respect to which it was imposed or of any article process- 
ed from the commodity with respect to which it was 
imposed, that he has not collected from the vendee any 
part of such amount, and that the price paid to the pro- 
ducer was not reduced by any part of such amount, or 

2) that he had repaid such amount to the ultimate pur- 
chaser of the article, or in case the price paid to the pro- 
ducer was reduced by such amount, to such producer; nor 
shall any judgment or decree be entered by any Federal 
or State court for damages for the collection thereof, 
unless the claimant establishes the foregoing facts, in (1) 
or (2) as the case may be, in addition to all other facts 
required to be established. The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not apply to any refund or credit under sub- 
section (a) or (c) of Section 15, Section 16, or Section 
17 of this title, or to any refun dor credit to the processor 
of any tax paid by him with respect to articles exported 
pursuant to the rpovisions of Section 317 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930.” 


“(e) In connection with the establishment, by any 
claimant, of the facts required to be established in sub- 
section (d) of this section, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is hereby authorized, by any officer or employee 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, including the field 
service, designated by him for that purpose, to examine 
any books, papers, records, or memoranda, bearing upon 
the facts so required to be established, to require the 
attendance of the claimant or of any officer or employee 
of the claimant, or the attendance of any other person 
having knowledge in the premises, and to take his testi- 
mony with reference to the facts required by subsection 
(d) of this section to be established in such claim, with 
power to administer oaths to such person or persons. All 
information obtained by the commissioner pursuant to 
this subsection shall be available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon written request therefor. Such infor- 
mation shall be kept confidential by all officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture, and any such 
officer or employee who violates this requirement shall, 
upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
to both, and shall be removed from office.” 


“Section 215 (a) No refund of any tax, penalty, in- 
terest, or sum of money paid shall be allowed under this 
title unless claim therefor is presented within one year 
after the date of payment of such tax, penalty, interest, 
or sum. 


“(b) No suit or proceeding shall be maintained in 
any court for the recovery of any tax under this title 
alleged to have been erroneously or illegally assessed or 
collected, or of any penalty claimed to have been col- 
lected without authority, or of any sum alleged to have 
been excessive or in any manner illegally or wrongfully 
collected until a claim for refund or credit has been duly 
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filed with the commissioner according to the provisions 
of law in that regard and the regulations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury established in pursuance thereof. No 
suit or proceeding shall be begun before the expiration of 
six months from the date of filing such claim unless the 
commissioner renders a decision thereon within that time, 
nor after the expiration of two years from the date of 
payment of such tax, penalty, or sum, unless such suit or 
proceeding is begun within two years after the disallow- 
ance of the part of such claim to which such suit or pro- 
ceeding relates. The commissioner shall, within 90 days 
after such disallowance, notify the taxpayer thereof by 
registered mail. 

“(c) The amount of the taxes imposed by subsection 
(a) of Section 202, paid by a person, which taxes would 
not have been paid had the tax-exemption stamps to 
which such person was entitled been delivered to such 


‘person prior to the payment of such taxes, shall be re- 


funded to such person.” 


CHEAPLY 


PENETRATED 
UNIFORM DENSITY 


ABBOTT WOURD 
Specifications for all types of 


DYE PACKAGES 


Theres a reason! 
Get it from 


ABBOTT MACHINE 0 


WILTON. N.H. 


M&M 
HOOKS and LEVERS 


will reduce Roll Covering Costs and improve 
the quality of your yarn. 


Write for Samples 
M & M TEXTILE LEVER CO. 


| P. O. Box 1572 Greenville, S. C. 
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Practical Observations On 
Synthetic Yarn Sizing 


in the Rayon Warp Sizing Specialist, published by 
Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 


The sizing of a warp for weaving is one of the most 
important points in producing good fabrics. There is 
not enough attention given to this in some mills—some 
of think anyone can run the slasher and they will put 
two boys or two men, who happen to be working in the 
plant on the slasher instead of picking the best men they 
can get. There is a great responsibility resting on the 
slasher man and the final finish of the fabric really de- 
pends on him. 


ge following article by S. G. Davenport appeared 


First of all you must have the right size, one that is 
easily applied and wil lsize the warp so it will weave 
well, then finally can be easily removed by the Dyer. 
But there are a great many things which can happen 
even if the proper size is used. First—take the water. 
It is necessary mo mix your size with water. There is 
very little attention paid to this, it is just run in the tank 
without any checking. Very often water comes through 
muddy and probably full of organic matter or maybe 
an excess of alum or alkali from the water works. This 
mud, organic matter or alum will combine with the oils 
and softeners used in the size and form large slugs which 
get on the warp and are baked on, they usually affect the 
fibres so that when they are finally dyed, spots show up 
on the dyed fabric. 


The size should be dissolved in a steam jacketed or 
water jacketed kettle. If an open steam jet is used some- 
times this carries over some of the boiler compounds used 
in the boiler and this causes trouble on account of com- 
bining with the size. Furthermore, an open steam jet 
causes bubbles in the size, the size being a heavy mass 
holds these bubbles, they go through to the size pan and 
where the come in contact with the warp being sized, 
burst and have no size on this spot. The result is an un- 
sized spot on the warp which may cause trouble in the 
weaving or may leave a spot when the goods are finally 
finished. 

The size should be prepared in sufficient quantities so 
as to run all morning, then a fresh lot made at noon. 
This saves considerable time for the slasher man and 
all6ws him to pay more attention to his work. 

The slasher man should have nothing else to do but 
attend to his work, he should not be called away while 
he is running a warp nor should he be bothered with 
someone talking to him and taking his attention from his 
machine. 

The temperature in his size pan should be kept con- 
stant. Whatever temperature he is running should not 
vary, otherwise a rise or fall of temperature will change 
the amount of size on the yarn. Furthermore, a con- 
stant level should always be maintained in the size 
trough, an automatic control is excellent for this. 


The stretch has been referred to in previous issues, 
but it cannot be spoken of too often because overstretch- 
ing will spoil the finished fabric. 

Temperatures on the drums have also been referred 


to and cannot have too much said about them—this is 
very important and works along with the speed of the 
machine. 

We recommend the first drum being wrapped, especi- 
ally on Acetate yarns. This permits carrying a higher 
heat on the first drum and prevents the yarn form com- 
ing in direct contact with the metal of the drum. Your 
yarn then gets a fair amount of drying without damage 
before going to the second drum and if the proper size 
is used, prevents the threads from sticking together and 
forming ribbons. 

Our recommendations on temperatures on a five drum 
slasher are Ist drum wrapped 180°, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
drum 160° and cold on the last drum, the warp then 
comes off perfectly dry and is cool when going on the 
beam. Your temperatures should be maintained constant 
at all times, not up one minute and down the next. 

Dyed rayon is another proposition; this means a mani- 
pulation of formulas so as to produce the final hand 
desired and needs, if it were possible, more care in the 
sizing because you are not sending this to a dyer to dye 
and try to cover up defects. Furthermore, the size must 
be such that it will not affect your shades or cause them 
to bleed. The temperatures of the size trough on dyed 
rayon is usually from 90 to 110°, edpending on how 
much heat a color can stand without bleeding. 

I am listing below a few recommendations which might 
be helpful: 

lst—The warps must be prepared properly by the 
warper. The slasher cannot make a badly prepared warp 
run well no matter how good he is. 

2nd—See that warp is centered properly on slasher. 

3rd—-We prefer that the bottom roller in the size pan 
be wrapped. We have seen on a number of occasions 
warps which looked like a roll used on a player piano 
because the roll in the size trough was resisting the size 
in spots, therefore the warp had no size where it came in 
contact with these spots. 

4th—Keep temperature and level of size box constant. 

5th—-Wrap first drum, it will improve your work. 

6th—Keep all temperatures constant on the drums. If 
you have no automatic control check the thermometers on 
drums regularly. 

7th—Be careful of your stretch—the best weaving 
warps and the nicest finished fabrics are made with warps 
which have a minimum stretch. Your machine is equipped 
with measuring clocks, so check the warp regularly to see 
that your stretch is correct. 

8th—Moisture in warp. Do not bake your warp so 
that all the moisture is out of it because it does not pick 
up moisture readily if it is completely dehydrated. 

We just checked an Acetate warp we ran recently on a 
five cylinder sizer and found that by running 180° on 
wrapped Ist drum, 160° on the next three drums and 
cold on the last drum we had 6.5% moisture. This made 
an excellent weaving warp. 

9th—Clean size pan and quetch roller each day. 

10th—-Scrub drums thoroughly once a week. 

11th—Keep slasher room clean and be sure you do not 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Urge Increased Buying Cottons 
War Department 


ECENT increases in army personnel and in enlist- 
HY nents in Civilian Conservation Corps emphasize 

the fact that great groups of our citizens, formerly 
consumers of cotton textiles, are now being supplied with 
wool blankets and clothing purchased by the War De- 
partment. 


It would appear that in the expenditure of public 
funds, the same principles of economy now governing the 
expenditures of individual taxpayers who are paying their 
own way should be followed. If that were done it is un- 
questionably true that a number of War Department 
specifications governing the purchase of textiles would be 
revised to recognize the utility and economy of cotton, it 
is pointed out by the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

In those circumstances all-cotton articles in many cases 
could be advantageously purchased in preference to wool. 
In other instances cotton and wool mixtures could be 
profitably substituted for all-wool materials, and further- 
more the cotton content of cotton and wool mixtures can 
also be increased in many cases without any serious im- 
pairment of serviceability. 

It istevident that the War Department should examine 
closely into the utility and more particularly the com- 
parative value of cotton goods per dollar of expenditure 
for a great number of items and purposes for which wool 
goods are now being specified and purchased. 

The 3-lb. single cotton blanket is cited as an example. 
Such blankets, selling today for approximately $1.35, are 
not only practicable for use in many agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government such as the peace-time army, the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, and others, but represent a def- 
nite economy as indicated by the fact that recent bids on 
over 500,000 3%-lb. wool blankets for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps averaged about $5.50 each. Approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 3-lb. single cotton blankets were sup- 
plied to the American Red Cross in connection with its 
distribution of government owned cotton in 1932-33, and 
these blankets have proved satisfactory not only to this 
organization but to the Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion and to the relief agencies of many States. This 
blanket is also regularly used by other public institutions 
and hotels and in addition has an important place in 
regular commercial trade channels. 

The facts in the case of the cotton blankets will be 
found to apply with equal force to a number of other 
items being currently purchased by the War Department 
for the army and CCC needs. Among these items are 
knitted textiles, including underwear, hosiery, sweaters, 
and gloves, as well as woven materials such as used in 
uniforms and caps. 

In addition to immediate considerations of economy 
there is another aspect of this question whic hcannot be 
overlooked. It must be conceded that the cotton textile 
industry, which, in conformity with the national policy, 
has increased greatly its costs and as a consequence is 
encountering consumer resistance to the purchase of its 
products, is entitled, likewise as a national policy, to the 
co-operation of the Government to increase the demand 
for those products. 

Factors resulting in decreased demand for cotton textiles. 

1. Increased cost of cotton textiles due to: 


(a) Approximately 100 per cent increase in the 
price of raw cotton, exclusive of processing 
tax, since March, 1933. 

(b) The processing tax, amounting for the year 
1934 to about 40 per cent of the wage bill of 
the cotton textile industry. 

(c) An 80 per cent increase. in cotton textile labor 
costs as a result of the NIRA. 

2. 910 per cent in imports of low-cost Japanese tex- 
tiles. (First six months 1935 compared with first 
six months 1934.) 

3. 22 per cent shrinkage in cotton textile exports, 
January-May inclusive, 1935, compared with cor- 
responding months last year, due to low-cost Jap- 
anese competition. 

Contribution of the cotton textile industry toward 

unemployment relief. 


As its contribution to unemployment relief the cotton 
textile industry adopted the first NRA code and is still 
voluntarily maintaining the wages and hours established 
by it. The attached charts and tables show clearly some 
of the results of the cotton textile code as it affected em- 
ployees. These results, as of January 1, 1935, may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. More than 100,000 additional workers on our pay- 
rolls than in March, 1933, and the employment 
level nearly equalled that of 1929; 

2. Hourly wage rates were more than 75 per cent 

higher than pre-code levels; 

The average weekly income—purchasing power— 

of cotton mill workers, adjusted for changes in liv- 

ing costs, was appreciably higher than in 1929; 

4. The work week had been reduced from 48, 55, and 
even 60 hours to an industry-wide level of 40 
hours. 


Ww 


Unless there is a marked revival in demand for cotton 
textiles, the industry will no longer be able to carry the 
present number of employees on its payrolls. Already 
the number employed has shrunk from a peak of 456,000 
in April, 1934, to 376,000 employees in June, 1935. 

It is estimated that approximately one-tenth of the 
population of this country is directly dependent for a 
livelihood upon the growing, manufacture, or distribution 
of cotton. Moreover, this great segment of the popula- 
tion represents a substantial proportion of the nation’s 
purchasing power and it would seem to be the responsi- 
bility of every government agency to co-operate to the 
fullest extent in maintaining these people on private pay- 
rolls rather than on public relief rolls. 


Picnic At Spray 
On Saturday, August 3, the foremen and second hands 
of the Rhode Island Mills, Spray, N. C., gave a picnic 
and an old-time brunswick stew. The picnic was held at 
Self’s Spring, near Spray, and was attended by the over- 
seers, second hands, their families and a few invited 
guests. About 60 persons were present. The program 


included a variety of sports and stunts and was greatly 
enjoyed by all who attended. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 


New High Speed Singe 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 
pany have developed a new 2-flame 
High Speed Singeing Machine with 
burners 60” wide— for goods 48” 
wide, arranged with stopoffs for 48”. 
Equipped to singe one side with two 
burners, or two sides, one burner 
each. The machine is equipped with 
latest type Kemp burners, and with 
3”. control valve. Machine has wet- 


High Speed Singe 


out box with sparking rolls, and de- 
livery reel in back. Hood is galvan- 
ized iron covering in the front end 
for getting at the burners. The top 
of the hood is arranged for a round 
flue which can be taken out through 
the roof. 

The machine is equipped with over- 
head tension frame, swing tension 
frame, swing tension bars, suitable 
to feed goods down onto singe, and 
is driven by belt direct from motor. 


Alligator Belt Cutter 


An 8-inch flat belt cutting tool 
(U. S. Pat. 1,992,600), said to em- 
ploy a ney principle in mechanical 
belt cutting, is announced by the 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company, 
4607-31 Lexington Street, Chicago. 


Belt Cutter 


The cut is made by pushing the 
knife through the belt from one edge 
to the other. The knife is mounted 
on a plunger in a slot, as illustrated, 
and is operated easily by a direct 


arm push without mechanical lever- 


e. 

The knife goes “like cutting 
cheese” through most belting, but it 
will cut even the thickest and tough- 
est belts up to 8 inches in width with 
surprisingly little effort. The knife, 
of special alloy steel, will make sev- 
eral thousand cuts and easily re- 
placeable. 

The belt is held immovable by the 
equalizing clamp or hold down while 
the cut is being made. The clamp is 
also a guard for the blade. Clamp 
and frame are strongly built of 
aluminum alloy, the weight of the 
cutter being only 4 Ibs. and 3 ozs. 

The cutter is used either on the 
bench, as illustrated,.or is up-ended 
on the floor, if desired. 


New Type Fire Gun 


Garrison Engineering Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., makers of fire control 
equipment have announced a new 
fire extinguisher. It ts called the 


Garfire Gun 


Garfire Gun, weighs 3 pounds and is 
easily handled. 

The gun is of interest to textile 
men because it employs a dry ex- 
tinguishing material—-a powder, 
which is said to be harmless to any- 
thing except fire. If yarns or goods 
are touched by the powder when the 
gun is in use, the powder can easily 
be brushed off, without harm to the 
goods, the manufacturers state.. 

When the powder is pumped at the 
base of the flames, it blows them 
away. At the same time an inert gas 
is generated which will put out the 
fire. 

As an example, the Garrison Com- 
pany reports the fire gun was tested 
on a blazing Oriental rug. It put 
out the fire in 6 seconds and limited 
the damage to that part of the rug 
where the fire originated. 


Improved Cork Cot 
Assembling Machine 


A new tail stock attachment has 
been developed for the Armstrong 
Cork Cot Assembling Machine which 
eliminates any lengthwise compres- 
sion of the cot during assembly. This 
device grips the cot firmly on its out- 
side diameter over its entire length, 
holding it firmly in place as the roll 
is inserted. A positioning stop is pro- 


Tail Stock Attachment 


vided for quick use, thus speeding .up 
the operation with a guarantee of 
accurate positioning of the cot on the 
roll. In addition to preventing any 
lengthwise compression on asesmbly, 
this device by supporting the cot 
eliminates any tearing or splitting 
sometimes encountered with extreme- 
ly tight cots. This new device is 
being placed on all Armstrong Cork 
Cot Assembling Machines. 


New Design In 
Small Motor Starter 


Combining distinctly modern ap- 
pearance with a new, simple mechan- 
ism, the. Cutler-Hammer Bulletin, 
9101 Pushbutton Motor Starter is 
adaptable for almost any fractional 
horse power application. 

The switch provides protection 
against overloads with a free-tripping 
thermal overload mechanism. An 
overload is instantly indicated in the 
switch itself by the return of the 
operating button to the “off” posi- 
tion. One operation—pushing the 
“start” button—tresets the overload 
mechanism and restarts the motor. 

The capacity of the switch can be 
varied to provide protection for dif- 
ferent sizes of motors by changing 
the heater coil. The coil is readily 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Cotton Crop of United 
States for 1934-35 


The Commercial Crop of the United States or the cot- 
ton marketed for the year ending July 31, 1935, totalled 
9,470,362 bales comparing with 13,367,862 bales in 1933- 
34 and 15,083,125 bales in 1932-33. The decrease com- 
pared with last year was practically all in Texas and the 
other Gulf States, the Atlantic States, as a whole showing 
only a moderate decrease, according to the annual report 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. Extracts from the 
report follow: 


In grade, the crop on the average was somewhat higher 
than last year; the average being slightly better than mid- 
dling. In average staple there was also an improvement. 

In Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Alabama, the average grade was better than mid- 
dling: in Georgia and South Carolina, the average grade 
was middling, and in Virginia and North Carolina, the 
average grade was strict low middling. The Memphis 
district reported an average grade of bright strict low 
middling. 

Grade comparisons with the six previous crops are as 
follows: 1934-35, middling; 1933-34, middling; 1932- 
33, middling; 1931-32, middling to strict middling; 1930- 
31, middling; 1929-30, strict low middling to middling. 


Conditions in general have been the reverse of satisfac- 
tory. Economic and political situations, as well as radi- 
cal legislation, have all tended to greatly reduce cotton 
consumption. 


Strikes, the processing tax and lack of interest in the 
buying markets have caused considerable curtailment and 
in many cases complete close-downs. 


The world’s consumption of American lint cotton was 
2,212,000 bales under last season, notwithstanding which 
the carryover was reduced by 1,870,000 bales; this, how- 
ever, being due to the smaller crop grown in the season of 
1934-35. 


During the past season, growing weather, crop condi- 
tions or statistics have played a relatively unimportant 
part as price-making factors due to the interference with 
natural economic forces by the governments of the world, 
and particularly our own government in Washington, 
which by means of fixed price loans, has withheld from 
the channels of trade large supplies of American cotton. 
Withholding of these supplies has maintained a world 
price level which has been highly remunerative to numer- 
ous other cotton producing countries and has enabled 
their production to be marketed freely, thus placing them 
in position to increase their production with little fear of 
unfavorable consequences. Practically all thoughts in the 
cotton trade are centered on the question: “What will 
the government do next?”’ 

Some authorities state that the depletion of the gold 
supply of most of the countries which have heretofore 
been our best customers has reduced their capacity to 
buy our cotton, yet the gain in exports from 90 per cent 
to 125 per cent of some manufactured articles such as 
industrial machinery; iron and steel semi-manufactures; 
and automobiles, doés not substantiate this contention. 
The high American tariff which is so generally considered 
by men versed in international economics as totally illog- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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When we say Frost-Proof 


... We mean 
really 
frost-proof 


E Vogel Number 
One Outfit, designed 
for mill villages and ex- 
posed places, operates in 
the coldest weather with- 
out any danger of freezing 
and at practically no up- 
keep cost. 


Many thousands are in- 
stalled in all parts of the 
country and have been 
operating for years with- 
out even a minor repair 
Installed by plumbers 
everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


The 
New Edition | 
Of 


Clark’s 
Directory 


| of 
Southern Textile Mills : 


ls Now Ready 
PRICE $2.00 
Clark Publishing Co. | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Personal News 


W. A. Hunt has been promoted from assistant superin- 
tendent to superintendent of the Meritas Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


Walter Hudson has been promoted from route super- 
visor to assistant superintendent of the Meritas Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 


J. L. Beard, overseer weaving, Cliffside Mill (Avondale 
plant), has become superintendent of weaving at River- 
side Mills, Danville, Va. ay 


J. R. Federline, Jr., formerly of West Point (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company, is now overseer spinning, 
Beaumont Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, S$. C. 


J. C. Tipton, superintendent of Chadwick-Hoskins No. 
4 (Louise Mill, Charlotte) is now also superintendent of 
Mill No. 5, Pineville. 


J. S: Neely, formerly of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., is now superintendent 
Modena Mill, Gastonia, N.C. . 


J. T. McGregor, Jr., has resigned as superintendent of 
Modena plant, Ranlo Manufacturing Company, Gasto- 
nia, to accept a position with DuPont Company, with 
temporary headquarters at Greensboro, N. C. 


Holland E. Shoaf, well known hosiery manufacturer of 
Lexington, N. C., has been elected a vice-president of the 
Asheboro Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C., and will be in 
charge of sales. 


F. D. Herring, of Trion, Ga., has accepted the position 
of overseer of weaving, Cliffside Mills (Avondale, N. C.), 
instead of at Cliffside, as recently reported in these col- 
umns. 


J. I. Laurens, formerly overseer weaving, Bath, §, C.., is 
now overseer weaving, Beaumont Manufacturing: Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C., succeeding H. G. Smith, de- 
ceased. 


S. R. Powers, superintendent of Chadwick-Hoskins Mili 
No. 5, Pineville, has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the High Shoals Mill, recently bought by the 
Jackson Mills Company, and to be called Tackson Mill 
No. 3. Mill No. 1 is at Iva and No. 2 at Wellford. 


L. R. Champion, overseer carding in Mill No. 2, Fort 
Mill, S. C., has accepted the position of superintendent 
of carding, Monarch and Ottaray Mills, Union, S. C. 
Before going to Fort Mill two years ago, Mr. Champion 
had been overseer carding at Alexander Mill, Forest City, 
serving 15 years. 


C. W. McSwain At State College 


C. W. McSwain has assumed the position of agent in 
connection with cotton utilization projects with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This work will be done co- 
oneratively by the Denartment of Acriculture and the 
Textile School of the North Carolina State College. Mr. 
McSwain succeeds J. 7. Brown, who for the past five 
years has conducted this work at State College. 

Mr. McSwain has had 32 years’ experience in cotton 
manufacturing and this service peculiarly fits him to con- 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


R. V. Revets, Supt. ARAGON-BALDWIN CoTTon MILLs, 
Rock Hitt, S$. C. 


R. V. Revels, superintendent, was promoted from the 
position of overseer weaving when the former superin- 
tendent, Arthur Jarrett, was transferred to the Baldwin 
Mill, Chester, which since has been added to the Springs 
group of mills. In eight years, Mr. Revels went from 
second hand in weaving to overseer and to superintend- 
ent. 


duct this utilization work. For the past nine years he has 
been general manager of the Pendleton Manufacturing 
Company, LaFrance, S. C., and for three years prior to 
that was assistant general manager of the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Company, Greenville, S. C. Graduating from the 
Textile School of Clemson College, S. C., in 1903, he 
spent three years as chemist and colorist of the Whittier 
Mills, Chattachoochee, Ga. For 16 years following he 
was professor of designing and weaving at Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. One year was also spent as director of voca- 
tional education of the Parker School District, Greenville, 
S. C., and one year he was assistant manager of the Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S. C. 


OBITUARY 


D. D. LITTLE 


Spartanburg, S. C.—D. D. Little, prominent mill ex- 
ecutive, died at his home here after an illness of several 
weeks. He was 77 years old. 

David Downs Little was born at Clinton, November 
24, 1857, the son of Thomas and Jane Craig Little, who 
were both born in Laurens County. 

Mr. Little received his education in the public schools 
and then became clerk in the community general store, 
where he worked for 10 or 12 years. During this period 
of his life he bought and sold cotton, which laid the 
foundation of his thorough knowledge of everything per- 
taining to the cotton industry. 
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In 1893 Mr. Little became cotton buyer for the Pacolet 
Mills of Pacolet, S. C., later becoming manager. In 1903 
he moved to Spartanburg, where he became engaged in 
the cotton brokerage business and was president of D. D. 
Little & Co. at the time of his death. 


In 1904 he built a knitting mill at Spartanburg, known 
as the Crescent Knitting Company, and with his son, 
Hugh F. Little, operated it successfully until 1909, when 
he disposed of this mill, and with his son, built and oper- 
ated the Marion Manufacturing Company, of which he 
became president and treasurer. After attaining success 
with this mill he built the Clinchfield Manufacturing 
Company in 1914 and in 1917 Clinchheld Manufacturing 
Company No .2, of which he also became president and 
treasurer. 


In 1919 he took charge of the Florence Mills in Forest 
City, N. C., of which he became president and treasurer, 
at the same time retaining his other business connections. 


In 1921 he resigned as president and treasurer of the 
Marion Manufacturing Company and Clinchfield Manu- 
facturing Company Nos. 1 and 2 to become associated 
with the Appleton Company of Lowell, Mass., which later 
was moved to Anderson, S. C., when Mr. Little became 
vice-president and treasurer. 

In 1926 the Florence Mills of Forest City, N. C., 
bought the American Spinning Company of Greenville, 
and he remained at the head of the three mills until his 
death. Associated with him in his mill career has been 
his oldest son, Hugh F. Little. 


W. H. WINECOFF 


Lowell, N. C-——W. H. Winecoff, 33-year-old overseer 
in the finishing department of the National Weaving 
Company, died at City Hospital, Gastonia, Monday 
morning. 

He had been il! for about a week with a ruptured ap- 
pendix, an emergency operation failing to save him. 

He had been connected with the National Weaving 
Company at Lowell for the past seven years. Prior to 
becoming affiliated with the Lowell Company he worked 
for two and a half years at the Cleveland Cloth Mill in 
Shelby. 


C. B. SEAL 


C. B. Seal, one of the best known textile men in the 
South, died last Thursday at his home in Tacoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. He was for a number of years direc- 
tor of the A. A. French Textile School at Georgia Tech. 
For the past eight years he had been Southern manager 
for the Philadelphia Belting Company, making headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

Funeral services for Mr. Seal, who was 57 years old, 
were held at Westchester, Pa. 


GRANT SIPP 


Grant Sipp, president of the Sipp-Eastwood Corpora- 
tion, Paterson, N. J., died recently at the Charlotte Hun- 
gerford Hospital in Torrington, Conn. 

Mr. Sipp had been moved to the hospital a week pre- 
vious when he suffered a heart attack while motoring 
through New England. 

Mr. Sipp, who was 68 years old, was the founder of 
the Sipp Machine Company 40 years ago. Shortly after 
the merging of his company with the Benjamin Eastwood 
Company in 1929 Mr. Sipp became president of the new 
company. 
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To Select Mill Treasurer About Sept. Ist 


A meeting of the board of directors of the Appleton 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., will probably be called for about 
September Ist for the purpose of naming a successor to 
the late D. D. Little, who was treasurer of the company 
at the time of his death. T. Frank Watkins, assistant 
treasurer, is serving in the capacity of treasurer, pending 
the selection of Mr. Little’s successor. 


New Warp Conditioning Unit 


Revolutionizes Sizing 
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This new warp conditioning unit (Kohut Patents) for 
Johnson Sizers cools and conditions warps, restoring them 
to their natural condition. This unit increases production, 
makes for better and faster weaving. It can be applied to 
earlier Johnson machines as well as our present sizers. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Representatives 
~ New Bedford, | 


Carolina & 
Chariotte, 


DARY TRAVELERS 

If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 


formly tempered which insures even running, spin- | 
| ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY | 


$11 Somreset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mor. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, 8. Cc. Atianta, Ga. 
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Cotton Crop of the United States For 
1934-35 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ical for a great creditor nation, which America is today, is 
crippling our foreign trade in cotton and proving an ob- 
stacle to general recovery for the entire world. 

While conditions prevailing in international finance are 
recognized as contributing to the decline of American 
grown cotton’s supremacy in world trade, it is an ines- 
capable conclusion that governmental policies attempting 
to hold prices above the world’s ideas of values are the 
principal and constantly accelerating cause of decreased 
consumption of our cotton and the loss of our dominating 
position in the cotton trade of the world. 

Our exports of lint cotton amounted to 4,837,000 bales, 
compared with 7,560,000 bales last year, or a decrease of 
2.723.000 bales. We have to go back to the season of 
1922-23 (in which year the exports were 4,823,000 bales) 
to sss 8s that figure, the average of the eleven years 
from 1923 to 1934 (both inclusive) being 7,848,000 
bales. 

As was the cast last season, Japan led with imports of 
1,572,000 bales, although this represented a decrease of 
285,000 bales from the previous season’s total: Great 
Britain came next with 790,000 bales, compared with 
1,319,000 last year. The greatest falling off was in Ger- 
many, which country imported only 450,000 bales, against 
1,435,000 last year. 

The “carryover” of lint cotton was lessened by 1,870,- 
000 bales but still amounts to 8,728,000 bales. 

Comparisons of the carryover of lint for the past three 
years are as follows: 
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KOPO N 


THE STANDARD SODIUM HYDROSULPRITE 


Unique for its uniformity, sta- 
bility and purity, coupled aka 


ROHM & H COMPANY. = 
222 WEST. WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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(In thousands) 

1934-35 1938-34 1932-33 

in United States 6,871 7,532 7,913 

In Foreign Countries 1,857 3.066 3,426 

"$728 . 10.598 11,339 


A feature of the carryover this season is that of the lint 
cotton in the United States which, as stated above, is 
6,871,000 bales, there are approximately 4,581,000 bales 
under government loans. Thus we have the following 


situation: 
Lint cotton carried over in United States 6,871,000 
Less government financed. cotton 4,681,000 


2 290.000 


Less Mill Stocks and in transit 949.000 


Apparent L 341, 000 

Using as a basis of calculation, the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics’ average of the ten mar- 
kets applied to the Into Sight monthly, the average of 
middling for the season was 12.11 cents per pound, com- 
paring with 10.12 last season, 7.05 season before last and 
5.89 in 1931-32. 

The high for middling for the season was 13.80 on Au- 
gust 9, 1934, and the low 10.55 on March 18, 1935. 

The average commercial value per bale of lint cotton 
was $62.88, against $53.07 last season, $36.77 season be- 
fore last and $ 30.67 in 1931-32. 

NORTHERN Mitt TAKINGS AND CONSUMPTION 


(Including linters) 
AMERICAN COTTON 
(Year ending July 3ist) 
(In thousands) 


‘free cotton” 


This Year Last Year 


Stocks beginning year 403 420 
Takings year 1,263 1,490 

1,666 1,190 
Consufnption year 1,391 1,507 
Stocks close year 27h 402 


"Exe lusive of foreign and including California. 
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SOUTHERN MiLt TAKINGS AND CONSUMPTION 
(Including linters) 
AMERICAN COTTON 
(Year ending July 3ist) 
(In thousands) 
This Year Laat Year 


Stocks at beginning year 967 1,047 
Takings for year ; *4 204 *4,718 

171 766 
(‘onsumption *4,514 *4.798 
Stocks close year 657 967 


*Exclusive of California and Foreign cotton. 
The figures of Linter Consumption are as follows in 
thousands: 
This Year Last Year 
394 


North 5 
South 322 331 
Total United States 716 766 
Foreign 201 169 
Total Domestic and Foreign _. 917 935 
Domestic CONSUMPTION OF ALL KINDS 
(In thousands) 
All 
Lint Linters Foreign Kinds 
Bales Bales Bales Rales 
North 997 394 1,473 
South 4,192 322 37 4.551 
Total North and South 5, 189 716 119 §,024 
North and South last year 5,539 766 147 6,452 
North and South year before 5,987 701 129 6,817 


WorLp’s CONSUMPTION OF AMERICAN COTTON 
Referring to tabular statement, the World’s Consump- 


tion of American Cotton was 835,000 less than last year 
and 1,141,000 more than year before last. 

Frederick W. Tattersall, of Manchester, cables me his 
estimate of European stocks at the close of July as fol- 
lows: 


(reat Britain 40,000 
(Continent 480,000 
Total Burope 520,000 


Pepperell Mills Report $438,000 Loss 

Boston, Mass.—Unsatisfactory prices, inventory losses 
and difficulty in passing along the processing tax to con- 
sumers, all contributed toward making the past twelve 
months a unprofitable period for the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, despite the fact that sales rose to the 
highest level in company’s history. Preliminary report 
for fiscal year ended June 30th last reveals indicated net 
loss of $438,000 for period, compared with net profit of 
$1,607,686, or $16.08 a share, in previous year, sales of 
$28,936,000 slightly exceeded those of $28,606,000 in 
previous fiscal year. 

Report shows surplus of $8,174,000 on June 30th, a 
decrease of $1,022,000 during the year. Of this change 
$584,000 represented dividends paid, leaving $438,000 
indicated loss from operations. 

Current assets on June 30th amounted to $13,368,000, 
including $9,639,000 inventories and $3,729,000 cash and 
receivables. Current liabilities totalled $3,369,000, indi- 
cating net working capital of $9,990,000. On June 30, 
1934, working capital was $11,176,000. 

SPRINGFIELD, TENN.—The Springfield Woolen Mills 
Company held a stockholders meeting here, and it was 
voted to increase the organization stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000, according to an announcement. It was report- 
ed at the meeting that a large part of the increased capi- 
tal stock had already been subscribed. Encouraging re- 
ports were heard as to the mill’s fine progress. 

These mills were purchased in May by Springfield cap- 
ital and under the leadership of the general manager, E. 
B. Boyd. 

The following officers were elected: Mayor John E. 


Garner of Springfield, president; C. H. Rickman, first 
vice-president; Charles E. Bell, second vice-president; E. 
B. Boyd, secretary and general manager, and W. Harry 
Elam, treasurer. 
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‘CARECO ONE - PIECE - FURNACE - LINING: 


YVUVRACE 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
iN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


Reg US TRADE MARK Pat ore 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
] HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


Made by 
Barium Reduction Corp. | 
Charleston, W. Va. Soptum SULPHIDE . 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. Prinz j 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FORMALDEHYDE | 
John D. Lewis, Inc. ) 
Providence, R. I. Tannic Aci | 
Mutual Chem. Co. of America , 
New York CHROME AND Oxa.ic ACID 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans “C” SALT 
i Philadelphia Quartz Co. | 
Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
Phosphate Products Corporation 
Richmond TrisoprumM PHOSPHATE 
The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. i 
Cincinnati TextiLe Soars j 


Solvay Sales Corporation 


New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
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Tax On ‘Small Incomes 


The sudden move, in Consens. to reduce the 
exemption of unmarried men to $2,000 and to 
thereby reach, for revenue purposes, the income 
of men of moderate means, had a sobering effect 
even though there was a sudden reversal of 
position by reason of the outcry of those who 
were to be taxed. 

As long as the Brain Trust professors could 
make the people believe that all of the present 
expenditures would be paid for with money ex- 
tracted from the income of the ultra-rich, the 
public seemed indifferent and very few''people 
took time to do any figuring. 

The recent “‘soak-the-rich” bill which raised 
the levy upon big incomes to the point that as 
much as 75 per cent was to be taken by the 
government, failed to indicate any large amount 
of revenue, in fact, the estimates of the amount 
to be realized were startingly small and was not 
a “drop in the bucket” as compared to the 
$4,800,000,000 now being expended. 

Realizing how little could be realized by tax- 
ing big incomes, even to an excessive and unjust 
extent, and realizing also, how unfounded had 
been all of the recent “twaddle” about “six 
per cent of the people owning ninety per cent 
of the wealth,” Congress started upon the only 
path left, which was to raise revenue by taxing 
small incomes and the first move was to consider 
reducing exemptions of married men. We pre- 
dict that, within less than two years and prob- 
ably within less than one year, the exemption for 
married men will be reduced to $500 if not to 
$200, because the only way to even approach 


raising the revenue necessary to defray the ex-- 
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travagancies now being practiced under the sug- 
gestions of “Brain Trust” professors will be to 
tax the incomes of all citizens, no matter how 
small such incomes may be. 


It is manifestly impossible to levy much in 
excess of a seventy-five per cent tax upon big 
income and when it was realized how small 
would the the total revenue from such sources, 
Congress was startled and the movement to re- 
duce the exemptions of married men to $2,000, 
even though temporarily set aside, was but the 
beginning of the taxation of small incomes, 
which is the only source of much revenue. 


As long as the public can be deceived into 
believing that the rich, and only the rich, will 
pay for all the present Federal expenditures, 
they see no objection, but when it is realized 
that the burden is to fall upon moderate incomes 
and eventually even upon very small incomes, 
it is going to be an entirely different matter. 


Most of the college professors, who have been 
experimenting with government, have kept a 
string upon their college jobs through a “leave 
of absence” arrangement, and when the storm 
breaks they will scurry for home, like rats for 
holes, and again take their places in their former 
class rooms. 


An interesting sidelight upon the efforts of the 
professors to provide tax measures, is that they, 


themselves, at least those who are professors in 


state-owned universities and colleges pay no 
Federal tax upon their salaries. While Congress 
is seeking to raise revenue by reducing the ex- 
emptions upon small incomes, it should increase 
that income by removing the exemption of col- 
lege professors. No doubt that would be the 
signal for a great outcry in educational circles 
but those who have thrown rocks at everybody 
else should not be permitted to remain in a tax- 
free cove. 


No one can deny that many of the large in- 
comes of this country have resulted from unfair 
and often illegal actions upon the part of indi- 
viduals and corporations and it is the almost 
unanimous opinion of the people that legislation 
to prevent such actions, in the future, should be 
enacted. 


Many large incomes have, however, been 
gained without any unjust advantage being 
taken of anyone and it is unfair to condemn all 
large fortunes or the holders thereof. 


America is supposed to be the land of freedom 
and opportunity and it will be an evil day when 
our citizens are denied a reward for energy or 
brain work. 


Henry Ford made millions as the result of de- 
veloping a low-priced automobile. We can not 
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see that the country or the people thereof have 
been injured by allowing Henry Ford to produce 
several million automobiles and to gather unto 
himself many million dollars. 

Unless men and corporations are allowed to 
make profits and to retain the major portion of 
same, we can not expect large manufacturing 
establishments to be built in the future, but it is 
only through the erection of such plants that 
many of our citizens can find employment. 

The man who smiled when he read the state- 
ment that large incomes would be forced to pay 
a tax of seventy-five per cent, would not go to 
work tomorrow if he were told that the govern- 
ment would require of him ten per cent of his 
daily wage. 

The abortive movement to reduce the exemp- 
tion of men with small incomes was like a cry of 
fire ringing out over the stillness of the night. 

It was a rude awakening but is as nothing 
compared to the realization which is to come. 


Confidence Being Restored 


Confidence in the future of American industry 
is apparently reviving in earnest, and this is one 
of the most significant developments of recent 
months. 

This changed attitude evidently is not optim- 
ism based solely on hopes, but is recognition of 
the fact that recovery forces are definitely over- 
powering depression influences. 

That this confidence rests on a solid founda- 
tion is suggested by two basic factors: (1) evi- 
dence that the world economic tide is rising, and 
(2) the reasonable assumption that the mone- 
tary and other forces behind recovery in the 
United States should ultimately assure full par- 
ticipation of this country.—Reprint from Brook- 
mire Service. 


Labor's Share 


A recent report of the U. 5. Department of 
Commerce says: 


Labor’s share in the nation’s income in 1934 increased 
over 1929. 

Of the $49,440,000,000 income in 1934, labor got $33,- 
109,000,000, or 67 per cent, as compared with 65 per 
cent in 1929, it said. The sum of $1,394,000,000 in relief 
wages was responsible for 2.8 per cent of the 67, so that 
regularly employed labor received 64.2 per cent as com- 
pared to 1929’s 65. 

The $49,440,000,000 total income for the nation in 
1934 compared with $44,431,000,000 in 1933. That 
year’s was the lowest level since 1929, when the figure 
was $78,576,000,000. 
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The American Philosophy 


Abraham Lincoln expressed the philosophy of 
America when he said: 

Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him labor diligently and build one for 
himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built. 

It was under that philosophy that the people 
of America, as a whole, grew rich and it came to 
pass that the working men of America, more so, 
than the working men of any other country, 
owned their own homes, and automobiles and 
radios. 

The Brain Trust philosophy is to tear down 
all houses and give unto each man an equal share 
of the boards. 

Under that philosophy, no country has ever 
prospered to the point that its working class have 
had many of the good things of life. 


Roosevelt On Need of Less 
Bureaucracy 


Political expediency very often leads those in 
high places to change their minds. In this con- 
nection, the following little extract is offered 
without further comment: 


“I have sought to make two things clear: First, that 
we can make savings by reorganization of existing de- 
partments, by eliminating functions, by abolishing many 
of the innumerable boards and commissions which over a 
long period of years have grown up as excrescences on 
the regular system. These savings can properly be made 
to total many hundreds of millions of dollars a year.— 
From Franklin D. Roosevelt’s speech at Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 19, 1932. 


Opinion Confirmed 


N a recent address Chief Justice Stone of the 
[illinois Supreme Court said: 

American liberties are being endangered by college 
professors who are covertly teaching the ideas of Soviet 
Russia. 

Thus the opinion of David Clark has been con- 
firmed by one Chief Justice. 


Must Have Something 


David Clark surely must have something on 
the ball: Here he’s a barbecue speaker at Roa- 
noke Rapids. And if you ask us, that beats go- 
ing over to Chapel Hill to be heckled by a bunch 
of communistic collegians.—Greensboro Daily 
News. 
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Mill News Items 


SALispuryY, N. C.—The Salisbury Cotton Mills have 
adopted the Borne, Scrymser Company's Breton Minerol 
Process for conditioning dyed cotton. 

CooLEEMEE, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills placed 
orders with Borne, Scrymser Company, New York, to 
equip their mill with a method of conditioning dyed cot- 
ton. 


CuHarRLoTTe, N. C.—The Johnston Manufacturing 
Company has placed orders with the Daughtery Sheet 
Metal Company for a Combustioneer coal stoker. tt ts 
to be used in the conditioning room to maintain an even, 
high temperature in order to prevent curling of the yarn. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Reorganization plans for the 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C., have been filed in the clerk 
of court’s office here and under the plan the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has agreed to extend a loan of 
$275,000 to the mill. Total indebtedness of the mill is 
listed at $660,005.88 in the report to the court. The loan 
from the RFC, court records show, would be represented 
by a note secured by a first mortgage on the plant and 
equipment. Steps for reorganization of the mill, which 
operated for a number of months in receivership with 
John A. Law, president, as receiver, were taken about a 
month ago under provisions of Section 77-B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. Mr. Law was appointed trustee by Judge 
H. H. Watkins at a hearing at Anderson on July 8th. The 
RFC loan would be divided as follows: $50,000 for addi- 
tional working capital, $70,000 for taxes, claims and ex- 
penses of receivership and $155,000 for the settlement 
with creditors. 


Macon, Ga.—lIn Federal Court Thursday, injunctive 
relief was obtained against W. E. Page, Georgia process- 
ing tax collector, by other concerns from various parts of 
the State. The new plaintiffs are the Piedmont Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta, the Eastman Cotton Mills of Eastman, 
and the Goodyear Clearwater Mills Company, which has 
plants at Atco, Rockmart and Rome. The Goodyear pe- 
tition shows taxes for April, May and June amount to 
$336,786.79. Small amounts are involved in the others. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A petition was filed with the 
Walker County Superior Court in Georgia by H. T. Bry- 
an, H. A. Mitchel, J. A. Crumbley and W. K. Jones, all 
of Chattanooga, asking that they and their successors be 
incorporated under the name of the Hosiery Processing 
Company, with principal office of the new company at 
Rossville. 

Mr. Bryan, president of the Bryan Hosiery Mill, stated 
that the capital stock of the new corporation was given 
at $1,000 and is all held by the foregoing four men. They 
desired of the court the privilege of increasing the capital 
stock to $10,000 and likewise of establishing branch of- 
ices at other places if desired. 

Mr. Bryan said that the new firm will dye, finish and 
otherwise process hosiery, explaining that an expansion 
of the Bryan Mill’s finishing facilities was desired and 
that operations in the old Pork Woolen Mill building in 
Rossville, rented from the Peerless Woolen Mills, had 
begun three months ago. Until now the finishing plant 
has functioned as part of the Bryan Mill; however, it will 


be a separate company now. He stated that the officers 
of the new corporation have not been selected as yet. 
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Mill News Items 


WarrENTON, N. C.—United States Judge I. M. Mee- 
kins has issued an order for liquidation of the Peck Man- 
ufacturing Company, following failure of the creditors of 
the cotton mills to agree to a plan of reorganization. The 
mills will be advertised and sold to the highest bidder 
within the next three months, it is understood. 

Under the supervision of Judge Thomas H. Calvert, 
who several months ago was named trustee by the United 
States District Court, after a temporary bankruptcy had 
been ordered, the mill continues to operate. 


Rome, Ga.—Grover C. Byars, former president of the 
Floyd County Bank & Trust Co., and now a private 
banker, was Monday named trustee of the Summerville 
Cotton Mills Company, in bankruptcy. Mr. Byars was 
named at a meeting of the creditors held in the office of 
Rowell Stanton, referee in bankruptcy, and on the nom- 
ination of T. S. Sloan, divisional manager of the Georgia 
Power Company, one of the large creditors. 

Perhaps the largest creditor of the company is the 
Federal Government, which has a lien- for approximately 
$150,000 due in processing taxes. A large sum is also 
owed to the Federal Refinancing Corporation, the Georgia 
Power Company and a group of creditors representing 
approximately $20,000 in claims. 

It is understood that there are some $80,000 of assets 
that are not encumbered, The greater assets of the com- 
pany are behind the some $400,000 bonds issued by the 
company and held, for the most part, by Chattanooga 
capitalists. 

Mr. Byars as trustee took over the property Monday 
afternoon. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., and John D. Biggs, receiver of Commercial 
National Bank of High Point, filed a complaint in Guil- 
ford Superior Court petitioning the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for Pickett Cotton Mills. 

Plaintiffs’ petition seeks, among other things, judgment 
against the defendant firm and R. H. Walker, its presi- 
dent and treasurer, in the sum of $177,500 and accrued 
interest and an operating receivership. 

Mr. Biggs sues as a party plaintiff because, as receiver 
of the Commercial National Bank, which closed January 
18, 1932, he is secondarily liable to the Richmond bank. 

It is set forth in the complaint that August 1, 1931, the 
defendant firm became indebted to the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank in the sum of $185,000 and, as evidence of 
the obligation, delivered to the bank eight 90-day notes 
secured by a deed of trust on the mill property. Seven 
of the notes were in the sum of $25,000 each and the 
eighth was for $10,000. 

Shortly before it closed the Commercial National Bank 
discounted these notes to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, October 30, 1931, was the date of this trans- 
action. 

Plaintifis allege that only $7,500 has been paid on the 
$185,000 indebtedness, the remainder of which is “due 
and long past due.” 

It is set forth further in the complaint that the defend- 
ant firm is otherwise heavily indebted and for the past 
several weeks has been unable to operate regularly for 
lack of capital. Despite this, the plaintiffs aver, Walker 
and other officers of the firm are “continuing to draw 
large salaries to the further depreciation of the assets of 
the corporation and to the detriment of the creditors.” 
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A Lack of it Destroyed Him 


With the cooperation of his colleagues, Juhus Caesar 
rose to the pinnacle of Roman power, but when these 
same colleagues felt that Caesar had grown too seli- 
sufficient, they ceased to cooperate and stabbed him to 
death on the fatal Ides of March. No man is greater 
than his ability to obtain and use the cooperation of his 
fellows. 


In the modern struggle for business supremacy, co 
operation, or group action, is often the difference be- 
tween success and failure. This is particularly true, 
where textile chemistry is involved, because the subject 
is so big and so complex, and changing so rapidly, that 
no one man can know it all. 


To assist the trade in meeting this ever present prob- 
lem, this company offers a consultation service. This ser- 
vice is rendered, free of charge, by a staff of specially 
trained chemists, assisted by a completely equipped lab- 
oratory and a company experience of 120 years. 


Use this service not only for new processing problems, 


but also to check up on the efficiency of routine meth- 
ods. Write, or our representative will call, if you prefer. 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS | 
| Sizing Gums and Compounds - Soluble Gums fF | 
Softeners Soluble Oils - Tallow -Waxes-+ Soaps | 
' Flour - Dextrines - Starches - Pigment Colors If 
and Lakes - Ammonia - Acids - Blue Vitriol TL | 
Borax Bichromate of Soda - Bichromate 
of Potash - Liquid Chlorine - Chloride of 
Lime + Caustic Soda (solid or flaked ). 
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Produce 
RESULTS 

At 

LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


OPENING FOR LENO 
LOOM FIXER 
Write giving full record of experience 
and references to J. M. 8., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


W AN TED—Experienced loom fixers on 
silk and rayon. Apply in person or by 
letter to Katterman & Mitchell Co., 
Stanley, N. C. 


Need Help? 
Find your man through a 
| Bulletin Want Ad 

This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


WAN TED—First-class, responsible repre- 
sentative with full knowledge of weav- 
ing, textiles and sales experience. To 
qualify, must have pleasant personality 
and good character Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Reply J. ’ 
C., care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer carding. 
16 years’ experience on two jobs. Now 
employed but would like to make 
change Best of references Address 
“Overseer,’’ care Textile Bulletin 


WAN TED—Position as overseer weave 
room by young man, sober, dependable. 
with experience in plain and fancy cot- 
ton goods and rayon. Now employed 
Best of references. Address “Weav- 
ing,”’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Analysis of Fiber Mixtures 


It has been found that a very con- 
centrated solution of calcium thiocya- 
nate, 80 grams per 100 c.c., will sep- 
arate viscose rayon quantitatively 
from cotton. It is usually easier to 
analyze simple union fabrics by pick- 
ing apart and weighing the constitu- 
ents, but this cannot always be done. 
Also, this new method offers the pos- 
sibility of analysis of spun yarns and 
fabrics where cotton and fibers of 
viscose origin cannot be separated by 
mechanical means. 

This reagent has been introduced 
into a chain of treatments that can 
be applied to the analysis of more 
complicated fiber mixtures. Acetone 
is used first to dissolve celluluse ace- 
tate, which can be determined by dif- 
ference or by exaporating and weigh- 
ing the acetate residue. Then cal- 
cium thiocyanate is applied for dis- 
solving regenerated rayons and nat- 
ural silk. These would be deter- 
mined by the loss in weight, and the 
presence of natural silk verified. by 
separate tests. After these treatments 
cotton can be carbonized and remov- 
ed by sulfuric acid, or wool can be 
determined by caustic in the usual 
way. 


Japan Acts To Assist 
Exporters of Hosiery 


Tokyo advices state that the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry 
has issued the following order gov- 
erning actions of exporters of hosier- 
ies to South Seas countries, in ac- 


cordance with the provisions of Arti- 
cle 9 of the Law of Export Associa- 
tion which are aimed at protecting 
the constituent membets of an export 
association from the unfair competi- 
titon of outsiders: 


“All exporters of hosieries who 
have their business offices in Japan 
and engage in trade with Netherlands 
East Indies, British North Borneo, 
Straits Settlements and New Guinea, 
are required to observe all the export 
regulations enforced by the Hosiery 
Exporters Association.” 

This action of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry was explain- 
ed as having been necessitated due 
to increasing unfair competition wag- 
ed by the outsiders against the inter- 
ests of the member companies of the 
association. 

Japan exported to the areas in- 
volved some 2,300,000 dozens of hos- 
iery goods, worth 6,000,000 yen dur- 
ing 1934. It is said that a gradual 
declining tendency has set in in the 
trade since the latter part of the pre- 
vious year, 


Martel Plant Damaged By 
Flood 


Lexington, N. C—The Martel 
Mill here was damaged by flood wa- 
ters from Twelve Mile Creek this 
week. Water rose to almost four feet 
in the dyehouse, carrying out a quan- 
tity of yarn and damaging the beams. 
A number of houses in the village 
were washed away and other damage 
done. 
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CONDITIONED 
Equipment 


Something Has Been Done 
About the Weather 
by the 
Southern Railway 
System 


Air-conditioned Pullman Cars 
and Southern Dining Cars are 
now in service 


Travel in Cool, Quiet, Delightful 

Comfort, free from Dust, Smoke 

and Cinders ...A miracle de- 

velopment of temperature con- 

trol for the convenience of the 
traveling public 


Round TripTickets 


2 Cents per Mile—15 Day Limit 
2\2 Cents per Mile—6 Months Limit 


Tickets honored in sleeping and perlor 


ears on payment of proper charges fot 
space occupied . .. no surcharge 


One Way Coach Fares 


Per Mile 


Fast and Convenient 
Schedules 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 
Ne, Neo, 82 No. #@ 
0 PM. 6:55 P.M. 68:15 P.M. 8:30 P.M. 
ARRIVE WASHINGTON 
1:38 AM. 4:05 A.M. 6:50 AM. 7:00 A.M. 
ARRIVE NEW YORE 
6:50 A.M. 9:06 A.M. 11:58 A.M. 11:58 A.M. 
LEAVE CHARLOTTE 
Ne. 33 Ne. 87 Neo. 29 
A.M. 12:10 P.M. 2:30 A.M. 
ARRIVE ATLANTA 


P.M. 5:40 PLM. 6:25 AM. 


For fares, sleeping car reservations and 
other travel information, call or writes 


Ticket Office, Phone 3-3980 
BR. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Room 4, Sou. Rallway Pass. Station 
Phone 2-3351, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Textile Shop, The 
— 
S. Gutta Percha Paint (‘o 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co - 
Universal Winding Co. 16 


| 


put 


t 


Vanderbilt Hotel ~_ 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co . 
Viscose Co. . —- 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. yy 
WAK., ine 
Washburn Printing Co 
Wellington, Sears Co 
Whitin Machine Works | . 
Whitinsville Spinnine Ring Co ad 
Williams, I. B. & Sons - 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. —-- 


Burlington Men Secure 
Textile Machine Patent 


— 


Burlington.—A textile patent as re- 
cently secured by R. E. Haynes, 
Frank Keener and A. L. Hill, of this 
city, it as announced. 

The Burlington men were awarded 
a patent on a machine for tying loop- 
er rounds together to make a con- 


tinuous strand for the manufacture 
of rugs. When a stocking is made, it 
was pointed out, an endless ring is cut 
away for looping the toe. These are 
fed through the machine and looped 
together. 


Several of the machines have been 
made and are in operation in a near- 
by textile mill engaged in the manu- 
facture of rugs. The patent is owned 
by Fabrics, incorporated, of this city. 
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New Equipment 
(Continued from Page 8) 
accessible from the front of the 
switch by removing the cover plate 

and two screws. 
Descriptive literature 


and more 


Small Motor Starter 


complete information about the new 
Bul. 9101 can be obtained from the 
manufacturer, Cutler-Hammer, Inc.. 
307 N. 12th St., Wilwaukee, Wisc. 


Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Cerpe 
U. &. Patent Office 


Double Loop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Bex 874 Chertette. N.C 


GREENVILLE 
BELTING CO. ' 


Greenville, S. C. 


~ 


We Manufacture 


| e Leather Belting 

| Loop Pickers 

Mill Strapping 
| 


BELTING | 


REPAIRED 


| USED BELTING | 
At Attractive Prices : 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


2283 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N., Y. 


Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


DomeEsTic 


10-12 Tromas Sr. 


New York 


LOOM PICKERS and 
ESSES 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Further improvement in the cotton goods 
markets was noted last week. Sales of both finished and 
unfinished goods were somewhat more active. Business 
in print cloths and narrow sheetings was about equal to 
current production. Prices have held firm, with a fur- 
ther tendency to advance, but mills find it difficult to 
keep prices as high as costs. 


Prices throughout the list were strong. There was 
evidence of a widespread need for good quantities, but 
buyers still showed hesitation. Some placed moderate 
business. The belief that prices are likely to advance 
once a loan is announced was widespread, but most buy- 
ers saw little likelihood of any immediate advance and 
they covered only moderate percentages of their needs. 
Toward the last hour some fair buying came into the 
market, but this did not develop into a real rush for 
goods. 

In print cloths generally, as in some other divisions, 
mills were unwilling to sell for very distant deliveries. 
Some sellers wanted business only for the next few weeks 
or for spot shipment. This position-on the part of sellers 
has failed to stimulate any active bidding for later deliv- 
eries at premiums, however. 


Sales of fine combed goods and carded fancies were 
also in excess of production. Prices became firmer and 
higher toward the end of the week. Production began 
to show small gains consisting more of a resumption of 
operations on idle machinery than of an increase in run- 
ning time. 

Finished goods became a little more active with the 
demand broadening to include domestics and goods for 
cutting up requirements. Advances of 2% per cent were 
announced on sheets and pillow cases through a further 
shortening of discounts and bleached muslins were about 
'e-cent a yard higher. 

The better business in rayons, noted for some weeks 
past, continued last week. Sales covered a fair variety of 
fabrics and prices reflected the advance mad ein rayon 
yarns. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 


Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 

Denims 15 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 7% 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While the yarn market is still un- 
satisfactory, business was somewhat better last week. 
The erratic trend of cotton prices has tended to hurt 
prices and yarn buyers have been pressing for conces- 
sions. Asa rule, spinners have held firm. 

The week’s business included a few larger contracts as 
well as an increased number of small orders. A great 
many yarn consumers are not satished over the steps so 
far taken to care for the processing tax in case of future 
changes and are very slow to place contracts. The sit- 
uation in this respect has improved, but as yet the tax 
question continues among the factors that tend to restrict 
business. 

Yarn supply meanwhile is being held down by drastic 
curtailment and both North and South there is a very 
general disinclination to spin to stock. This is putting 
the market in a position to respond energetically to ex- 
pected favorable developments. This liquid condition of 
spinners as to stocks and small supplies held by consum- 
ers may be counted upon to hold prices firm until larger 
and broader demand permits of a better selling basis. 

A trend toward more liberal buying is evident, and as 
about the worst that can happen to the industry has been 
imagined ,emphasized and finally coralled by the adop- 
tion of a protective clause against processing tax contin- 
gencies, spinners and distributors may now realize more 
liberty to pursue their normal occupation of spinning and 
selling cotton yarns. Business here in carded and combed 
single yarns, both weaving and knitting, shows a fair 
increase, some consumers are buying sparingly for their 
fall operations and meanwhile taking promptly deliveries 
on old contracts. In general the market here as against 
a ‘week ago is firmer in price, some counts showing an 
advancing trend and the entire situation brighter. 

Mercerized yarns. are quoted on a basis of about 68 
cents for 2-ply. This shows virtually no change from 
preceding weeks. Hosiery manufacturers are reported 
having not yet materially increased their commitments 
since the virtual end of their curtailment program. 

The demand for combed yarns was fairly good during 
the week. 


Southern Single Warps 268. 33%-_. 
14s 40s ex 42 - 
lés 28%-_- 50s . 

ware 30 +... Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

29 
£T%- ng carpets, 58, 
- 

and 4-ply 5 - 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply ..26%-27% 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Ss, 2, 3 and d-ply -.. 

Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply ht a 
8s - — 12s, 2-ply 
198 37% --- 16s, 2-ply 
ifs .. 28 20s, 2-ply 29% - 


!Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 

SPINNING RING. The greatest 

improvement entering the spinning 

| room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufa.tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


B P 

ALING FRESS: 

Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversi 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel! 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


528 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The 
House of Service | 

| To North and South | 

Established 1904 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

} Greenville, 8. C. Lowell, Mass. } 

| Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Where one sleeps under. blankets in August and where 
mill overseers are camera shy. There’s such a fine bunch 
at Asheville Cotton Mills, where Superintendent G. R. 
Murphy has for many years been the able director. Clar- 
ence Cone, member of the wonderful Cone family of 
Greensboro, is assistant superintendent, and has many of 
the fine qualities of his Uncle Bernard, one of the greatest 
humanitarians in the textile industry. 

J. B. Whittaker is overseer carding; —. —. Walters, 
overseer spinning; J. W. Ellege, overseer weaving; B. L. 
Taylor, overseer finishing; Z. W. Reynolds, master me- 
chanic. J]. W. Quackenbush, overseer slashing and tying- 
in, has been with the mill 47 years, coming here from 
Haw River when he was 27 years old. This makes him 
74, but n oone would believe it. He has no wrinkles, does 
not wear glasses, does his own book work, etc. He has a 
nice home just out of Asheville and grows many fine 
flowers, especially dahlias. 


PINEVILLE, N. C. 


CHapwick-Hoskins MILL 


This mill seems to fare better than some of the same 
Had a nice 


No. 5 


group in Charlotte. visit here, where J. C. 


RecorDs, CHADWICK- 
5, Prnevitze, N. C. 


OVERSEERS AND THEIR SERVICE 
Hoskins No. 

Front Row, Left to Right—-J. M. Broadwell, overseer 
weaving, 10 years; H. H. Ayers, overseer weaving, second 
shift, 10 years; L. C. Leagan, overseer carding and spin- 
ning, 5 years. 

Back Row—]. C. Tipton, superintendent; C. J]. Crump, 
overseer carding and spinning, second shift, 30 years; T. 
J. Johnson, master mechanic, 21 years; W. L. Moore, 
overseer cloth room, used to be depot agent at Pineville 
and has been with the mill 20 years. 


Tipton, the superintendent of No. 4 (Louise Mill, Char- 
lotte), is now in charge. 

L. C. Leagan, carder and spinner, insisted that I call 
on his wife, and his mother, and I was glad to meet them. 
His mother was on a visit from Mooresville and is a 


R. W. Helms, Chadwick-Hoskins Mill 


card grinder, 
No. 5, Pineville, who has been there all his life, and J. A. 
Quick, overseer carding, Plant No. 4 (Louise Mill, Char- 


lotte). Mr. Quick has been with the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill Company 21 years, and was visiting Superintendent 
Tipton, who is superintendent of the Louise Mill also. 


really fine looking woman, looking more like his sister 
than his mother. His wife, too, is an attractive and very 
pleasant lady. She has some lovely potted plants gracing 


the front porch, especially begonias. 


FOREST CITY, N.C. 


This pretty little town has two nice cotton mills—Alex- 
ander Mfg. Co., just out of the city limits, and Florence 
Mills, close in town, where quality cotton flannels are 
made. 

N. H. Welch is superintendent; Ray Burnett is over- 
seer carding and spinning; F. Y. Hamrick, overseer weav- 
ing; B. H. Price, overseer cloth room; G. P. Doggett, 
dyer; M. E. Dorsey, master mechanic. 

Alexander Mfg. Co. manufactures best quality sheets 
and pillow cases. President and Treasurer J. M. Game- 
well (also treasurer and manager of Erlanger Cotton Mill, 
Lexington) is one of our best friends, and is never-failing 
in courtesy when we call on him. The assistant secretary 
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and treasurer, Abner Nash, was having a business confer- 
ence when we called at Alexander, and we failed to see 
him. 

Superintendent S$. A. Summey is one of the most inter- 
esting conversationalists, as well as an able textile man, 
and we thank him for courtesies extended and shall call 
again later. 


ROCK HILL, 8. C. 


Arcape Cotton 


This mill, which shut down some time ago, is now 
running, making print cloth, broadcloth and print cloth 
fancies. The mill premises, between the office and mill, 
has been made attractive with well-kept evergreen 
hedges, set out two years ago, and is the pride of Super- 
intendent D. R. Broome. Mrs. Broome is superintendent 
of the community cannery. 

The overseers are S. D. Boyd, carder; T. B. Blackwell, 
spinner; E. W. Ogburn, weaver; J. H. Comer, cloth room, 
and J. B. McCandless, master mechanic. 

President and Treasurer D. Wills Hunter and Secretary 
W. P. Sibley, and others in the office make up an attrac- 
tive and pleasing personnel that one remembers with real 
satisfaction long after a visit. 

The people on this village are noted for good gardens 
and pretty flower yards. 

ARAGON-BALDWIN MILL 

Sometime ago we visited this nice village and wrote 

about it, and now we are showing some views from there. 


A Shady Street, Aragon-Baldwin Mill Village, Rock Hill, 


OVERSEERS ARAGON-BALDWIN MILL, First Suirt 


Front Row, Left to Right—J. B. Threatt, overseer spin- 
ning; H. M. Belk, master mechanic. 

Back Row—R. V. Revels, Supt.; W. M. O’Daniel, 
overseer carding; J. A. Ford, overseer cloth room; A. N. 
Hawkins, overseer weaving. 
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FORT MILL, S. C. 


Well! I had the surprise of my life last week, when I 
called at the office to see General Manager of the Springs 
Cotton Mills, Conway Still, and he said: 

“Aunt Becky, stop in at the house and see my boy!” 
Now wasn’t that a strange way for a daddy to express 
himself, when I knew he had two fine boys around 10 
and 12 years old? I must have looked my bewilderment, 
when he added: 

“Tt—a new one—two weeks old!” 
cute and pretty and sweet. 
to ask for other news! 


With Franklinville Mills 57 Years 


And I'll say he is 
I was so astonished I forgot 


The accompanying picture shows “Uncle Billy” Ma- 
ner, age 70 years, and Miss Maggie York, also 70 years 
old. Both live at Franklinville and each has been em- 


ployed in the Franklinville Mills for the past 57 years, 
having begun work at the age of 13 years. 

“Uncle Billy” is master mechanic and Miss York Is 
running five warpers alone and has been doing so for the 
past 20 years. 


Riverside and Dan River Advances Sheet 
Prices 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills announced an ad- 
vance in price on lines of wide sheetings, sheets and pil- 
low cases. Discounts have been shortened 2! per cent, 
effective immediately. 

The new and higher prices apply on the Morotock, 
Dan River and Riverside lines. 


Chemical Firm Renamed 


St. Louis.—Changes effecting the Swann Chemical 
Company, of Anniston, Ala., subsidiary of Monsanto 
Chemical Company of St. Louis, were announced by 
Edgar M. Queeny, Monsanto president. Henceforth, the 
Swann Company will be known as the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company of Alabama. The administrative and sales 
offices of the Swann Company have been moved to St. 
Louis. The district sales offices at Birmingham will be 
retained under the new set-up. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt.. LL. § 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO. Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
more, Md... Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham. 
Ala... Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Chariotte. 
N. C.. Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga. 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex... Santa Fe Bide., W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bide., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bide. 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Bilectric Bide... C. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louts, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide. C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide., Mar! 
R. Hury, Mer.;: Tampa, Fila., 415 Hampton St.. H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer : 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. Cc. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. IL Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert EB. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. <.; 215 Central Ave., 5S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.. Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atianta Office: Carolinas and Va... 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, [Til Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Paimetto St., Spartanburg, Cc. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 
Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C.: Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldge., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.;: A. Max Browning, 
Hilisboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York om 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byré Miller, Sou. Rep.;: Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St., S.W., Boa 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Salees Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Megr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box .843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CoO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., enville, 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. : M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., gy York City. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. Wilmington, Del 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.:;: D. C. Newman, Asst. ng BE. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mger.—Technical. Sou Ware houses, 302 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps... E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R 
{ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. Ww. M. Hunt. 1081 Jef- 
ferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg... Chattanooga, Tenn.;: R. D 
Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. Howard, 135 8 
Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga, 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep. 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George J. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CoO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C.. EB. P 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.,.L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla... F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, = % Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville. 
Tenn.., . Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. HB. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Ric hmond. 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., lL A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Harle Mauldin, 187 Sprin St.., 
Ww., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
otte, 


GOODRICH COMPANY, 8B..F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta District Office: 376 Nelson St., w 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 206-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. Cz B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fia.; Boyd Arthur, 
7138-715 Linden Ave.., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton: Ave., New Orleans, La.: M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.;: B. 8. Parker. Jr... Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: Eg. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Rep 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia. Pa: 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8. lith St., St. Louis, oao.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., ‘Tampa, Fila. ; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.;: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co., 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standar 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, ogg 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St las, yh 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE Co., Pawtucket, R. lL Sou 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Bidge.. At- 


lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin - 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps.. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. fox 520. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
Pildg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. B. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: 8.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps... J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, $20 Provident 
Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep... W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Ce., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shélby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. 8. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Creenville, C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariland Co., Louisville. Ky 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Pide., Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps... Claude B. Ter. P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. S. C.: 
Twuke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 2931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAW CO., A. M., Suartanbure, C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicagco, Indianapolis Sou. 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave.. 8.W.. L H. Barhee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bide... H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH €E., 500 Woodside Bldge., Greenville, 8. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Mantattan Rubber Mfe. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Alabama-—Anniston,. Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. 
Crandell Eng Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noofin Hdw. 
& rine Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montromery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben WTl- 
Hamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louiteville. 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte. Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillion Supply 
Co.: BPlizabeth City. Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: Hich 
Point, Kester Machinery Co... and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington. Wilmington Iron Works: Shelbv. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.;: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinerv Co.: Spartanbure, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Relting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Ruford Bros., Ine Ee. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude &t.. 
Alta Vista Ants.. Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: R. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Rirm- 
ingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1818 Harding Place, Charlotte. 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.,. Harrison. N. J. Sou. Rep... 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 EB. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. c.: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Pxchanee &t., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Aet.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. 8. C. Sou. 
Rens., EB. Taylor. Box 272. Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

NEUMANN 4 CO... R.. Hoboken. N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.., 
Spartanbure, S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PERKINS 4&4 SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CoO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.;: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


RHOADS 4&4 SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. S.W., Atianta, Ga.;: C. R. Mitchell. Mer.;: Reps... J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, Ss. C.: L. HoH. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. _Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bide., Charlotte, N. 


ROBINSON 4&4 SON CO.,. WM. C., Baltimore, ae Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Mer... B. D. Heath. Sou. 
Reps.. Ben F. Houston and Fred Ww. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, Ss. C.: C. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 645, Greensboro, N. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.., Boston. Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney. 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleich. N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
et Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 

oston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: (Ulnion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St., Greenville. 8S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur. Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer. 
Reps... Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg. 8S. C.: Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.: R. R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.: W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, le Sou. Rep., Horace E. ‘Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, N 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C.. H. B Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidg.: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL &@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.,. Ira L. Griffin. Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, 0. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point. Ga.: A. B. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Bistates. Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 
Main St., Columbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388. Lancas- 
ter, 5S. C.; R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 348, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt. 
Odd Fellows Bldg... Wilmington. N. C.: 8. Donald Forteson. 648 
Proad St.. Augusta, Ga.:;: The Taylor Iron Works & Supnly Co 
1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga Kehoe, 412 B. 40th St.. 
vannah, Ga.: John R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales 
and erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Blde., Charlotte, N. C 


TERRELL MACHINE Co., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses fn all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker. 
Spartanburg, 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham. 1112 Commercial National Pank 
Bldg... Charlotte. N. 

TEXTILE. FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanbure, S.C. E. J. 
Maddy, Sec. and Treas. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta. Ga 

UU. S&S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: 
L. EK. Palmer, 116 S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall! St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
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Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bu'lington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
lll W. Broad St.. Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.; Spartan- 


burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The EHason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St.;: Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St... N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bidg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.., win Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia. N. C. 
Also stock room In charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer.. 1783 Inver- 
ness Ave.. N.E., Atianta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 
Warrington. field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bide... Charlotte. N. C.. W. H Porcher and Tt. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Blde.. Atlanta. Ga. Sou. M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
= Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blac. S. C.: R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. 

WOLF, JAQUES 4 CO., N. J. Sou. R 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Practical Observations On Synthetic Yarn 
Sizing 
(Continued from Page 6) 

have open rafters and floors above your slasher or size 
kettles—dirt and plaster and paint drop from the ceiling 
on to your warps and in your size kettles. Eliminate this 
by having clean ceilings and walls and a tight ceiling on 
these rafters to prevent the dirt from coming from the 
floor above. If this is not possible use covers. 

12th—Do not lose too much time changing warps from 
apron to beam. If you use papers be sure you use enough 
of them to make the beam even and do not let the paper 
from beam being sized run into size pan, get it off before 
this happens. If you use flanged beams be sure you build 
up along the selvage. 

13th—We recently tested some beam papers which had 
concentrated Sulphuric Aci don them, wherever these 
spots came in contact with the warp it was tender—so 
take more care of your papers, they may mean much to 
you. 

14th—Be sure your warp threads all have an even 
tension, otherwise when the cloth is dyed it will show 
different shades in the threads—this can generally be 
traced to poor beaming, not sizing. 

15th—-There are times when acetate yarn will not take 
the size by running over the size roll. It is then necessary 
to run the warp through the size under the roller. 


United States Dye Industry, 1934 

The Tariff Commission hen collected and compiled data 
on the domestic production and sales of coal-tar chemicals 
including dyes, and other synthetic organic chemicals for 
1934, as part of its regular work. These data are made 
available to the public, in a report issued recently. 

Increases in output in 1934 as compared with 1933 are 
shown for most groups, indicating the widespread use of 
synthetics. Outstanding are the increases in coal-tar res- 
ins and synthetic non-coal-tar chemicals. Production in 
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the latter group for the first time exceeded 1 billion 
pounds, 

One of the principal facts shown is the production of 
87,178,000 pounds of dye or 13.6 per cent less than the 
preceding year and 7 per cent less than the average for 
the period 1925-30. A corresponding decrease ih the 
volume of sales and a slight increase in the value of sales 
of dyes is noted. The average unit value of sales of all 
dyes in 1934 was $0.51 per pound as against $0.44 in 
1933. The decrease in volume and increase in unit value 
of sales are due entirely to decreased sales of the low- 
priced tonnage dyes—indigo paste and sulfur black. In- 
digo output declined to 15,818,000 pounds from 23,412,- 
400 pounds in 1933 or 32 per cent, and sulfur black pro- 
duction decreased from 16,020,531 pounds in 1933 to 9,- 
790,000 pounds in 1934 or 39 per cent. These decreases 
are due to consumers building up stocks the preceding 
year because of anticipated increases in prices, and to 
decreased exports to China. (Exports of dyes to China 
decreased from 11,591,637 pounds in 1933 to 8,373,975 
pounds in 1934). Sales of unclassified dyes included in 
this total increased to 8,701,000 pounds valued at $8,962,- 
000 or 12 per cent in volume and 15 per cent in value. 
Most of the new developments are reflected in this group 
such as the dyes for synthetic fibers, cast phenolic resins, 
and specialty types for the textile industry. 

Output of coal-tar intermediates reached the all-time 
peak of 407,728,000 pounds or 10 per cent increase over 
1933 and more than 50 per cent increase over the period 
1925-30. Production of phenol increased 35 per cent, 
phthalic anhydride 47 per cent, ortho dichlorobenzene 55 
per cent and para dichlorobenzene 28 per cent over 1933. 
Increased production is also shown for acetanilide, tech., 
b-amino-anthraquinone, Chicago acid, H acid, J acid, 
Dibutyl phthalate, alpha naphthol, nitrobenzene, sulfani- 
lic acid and others. Decreased production is shown for 
refined naphthalene, aniline oil, gamma acid, benzan- 
throne, refined cresylic acid, dimethylaniline, dinitrochlo- 
robenzene and phenylglycine. 


Bast Fibre Weakness Noted in Textile 
Research 


The Textile Foundation’s valuable additions to existing 
knowledge of the physical properties of textile fibres are 
continued in the August number of Textile Research. G. 
Gordon Osborne, a Textile Foundation fellow who worked 
under the direction of Prof. E. R. Schwarz at M. I. T.., 
continues his Observations on the Structure of Flax, Ma- 
nila and Jute. One of his most important findings ts 
that all bast fibres have the inherent structural weakness 
that he discovered in ramie; this being due to fissures in 
the cell wall. These fissures when complementary, or op- 
posite, greatly reduce the fibre thickness at such points, 
thus resulting in tearing rupture at a lower load than 
straight tension, and also render the fibre weak to bend- 
ing and flexure. Severe mechanical treatment tends to 
accentuate the number and depth of these fissures. 

Another valuable contribution in this number is a re- 
port on the Degradation of Silk Fibroin by Acid and 
Alkali, by Eunice Walde and Rachel Edgar of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, Iowa State College. They find 
that alkaline degradation of silk fibroin tends to leave a 
residue poorer in nitrogen, and acid degradation a residue 
richer in nitrogen than the original fibroin. Alkaline 
degradation of wild silk fibroin leaves a residue richer in 
nitrogen than the original fibroin or the residue from acid 
degradation. The more rapid loss of tensile strength 
than of weight or nitrogen indicates that acid and alkali 
first bring about a general disintergration of fibrous struc- 
ture without the formation of soluble products. 
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Millbury, - Mass. 


Loom Cords a Specialty : 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company | 


“If those frames could only 


~————+ | have new rings RIGHT NOW 


Even today some mills lose production in summer because they fol- 
low the notion ‘you can't start new rings in hot weather.” This was 
true years ago when humidity was not so well controlled and rings 
did not have their present high polish. Today we can cite you the 


Company 


| 
| 
Cc 
= ) | experience of scores of our customers which shows that you CAN 
+ — ATLANTA i install new DIAMOND FINISH rings successfully in the hottest 
weather. @ If your Overseer says new rings are needed, why not 
Textile | take advantege of this production improvement immediately? 
Chemicals 
5 For ( MASS.) 
DIAMOND 
is || SPINNING co. 
Known by the | 
MA Customers It | Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 
Keeps 


; Southerm Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


— Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and ) 
By W. A. Granam Clark Calculations” 

Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission By D. A. 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. re ; | 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 


. tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 
Practical Loom Fixing “Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” _| 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON By Wu. C. Dopson, B.E. 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing | 

ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price which constitutes the day's work of the average mill 
$1.25 dyer. Price, $1.50. | 

“Carding and Spinning” Cotton Spinner’s Companion 
By Gro. F. By |. C. Nosie 

A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. size. Price, 75c. ) 
Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. 
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CURE SPOTTY CONDITIONS 


Once and for all 


with a PARKS 


W orkers can’t control airchange 
in the spinning and weaving 
rooms by adjusting windows 
and transoms. Attempts to do so 
must be followed by spotty con- 
ditions, ends-down, seconds and 
increased production costs. 

The proper medicine for spotty 
conditions is a Parks Automatic 
With windows 


this equipment intro- 


Airchanger 
closed, 
duces fresh air on a carefully 


measured basis. Then it circulates 
the air evenly throughout the 
room and keeps conditions uni- 
form at all times... winter and 
summer. It makes working con- 
ditions more comfortable. It 
maintains production and qual- 
ity at your highest and most 
profitable standards. 


The Parks Automatic Airchang- 
er provides the same uniform 
conditions obtainable from a 


AUTOMATIC AIRCHANGER 


Central Station System —at a 
much lower cost. No adequate 
existing humidifying equipment 
needs to be scrapped—the Air- 
changer is designed to supple- 
ment such a system. 


Send the coupon for Bulletin 234 
which gives complete informa- 
tion about the Airchanger. Or 
check the line on the coupon 
that will bring a Parks engineer 
to explain. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS... CHARLO N. 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 


Parks 


N ame 
Company 


Address 


Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin 234 on the 
Automatic Airchanger 
You may have an engineer call 


(Please check) 
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